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vantages of that operation. If ovariotomy has added its thousands of 
years to the lives of dying women, shall not intubation add its tens of 
thousands to the lives of dying children? J. S. C. 


The National Formulary of Unofficial Preparations. First 

Issue, by Authority of the American Pharmaceutical Association, 1888. 

The wisdom of having this work, somewhat similar in its scope to 
the Pharmacopoeia, published without the official sanction of the medical 
profession may well be challenged. 

On looking through the book the elixirs—eighty-five in number—are 
found to be quite conspicuous. One aim has obviously been to make 
the administration of drugs more attractive to the eye and palate of the 
patient; quite a praiseworthy object, but not the only, nor tne chief one, 
to be kept in view in giving medicines. 

No doubt, many practitioners are in the habit of prescribing this or 
that elixir or mixture made by various firms, and it is a hardship for 
the apothecary to be obliged to keep on his shelves essentially the same 
preparation made by several manufacturers, and the general use by 
physicians of such a "volume as this would relieve the pharmacist from 
much of this burden. 

The following examples, which are already much used (are taken 
from the Formulary ), would make an excellent addition to our officinal 
list of drugs: Chloroform water; glycerite of tannic acid; camphorated 
chloral; Fehling’s solution ; pancreatine; solution of pancreatine ; and 
solution of saccharin. To these might well have been added pills of 
quinine, as they were not provided for in the last Pharmacopoeia. 

Fleming’s tincture of aconite, a stronger preparation than the officinal 
tincture of this very poisonous drug, is to be found in this list; every 
precaution should be taken not to confound these preparations with 
each other. 

The composition of compound powder of pepsin is open to criticism 
from a physiological standpoint, as it is mnde up of diastase, pepsin and 
pancreatine with hydrochloric and lactic acids and sugar of milk. 

The prescriptions for newer remedies have not been included, but it is 
intended to put them in a second edition of the work, should there be 
occasion for its publication. This list cannot replace the officinal one, 
»du the addition of more than four hundred titles (the Pharmacopoeia 
has about one thousand), would increase, in some ways’, the embarrass¬ 
ment which the practitioner has to encounter. 

The problem of how best to assist the physician in the intelligent use 
of medicines has been considered by a committee made up of representa¬ 
tive physicians and pharmacists, and the outcome of their labors, the 
United States Pharmacopoeia, is more or less familiar to the great body 
of practitioners. The last revision of the Pharmacopoeia is by no means 
perfect, and the time for the next revision being near at hand, this 
Formulary will, doubtless, afford useful hints to the new committee, and, 
perhaps, promote some provision for the issue of a supplement after five 
years. 
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It is to be hoped that the revision of 1890 will give the country a 
work much superior to anything thus far published, and that it will not 
be thought necessary for the American Pharmaceutical Association to 
set up a “standard aud guide,” including “catarrh powder” and “diar¬ 
rhoea mixtures.” 

The united efforts of both physicians and pharmacists should be 
directed toward making the best and simplest pharmacopeia, which shall 
be in universal use by American physicians. F. H. W. 


The Anatomy of Surgery. By John M'Lacklak, M.B., M.R.C.S., 

Master of Surgery, University of Edinburgh. Illustrated with 74 engrav¬ 
ings. 12mo. pp. xv. 768. Edinburgh: E. & S. Livingstone, 1887. 

The fact of this book having been written for the special purpose of 
supplying aspirants for medical degrees in Great Britain with the mate¬ 
rial with which they are expected to be familiar in order to attain the 
highest of these decrees, at once bars much criticism which would be 
applicable to a similar treatise intended for the profession and students 
in general; but evidently the writer and his publishers, upon comple¬ 
tion of the work, have thought it sufficiently valuable to place upon 
general sale. Very probably the contained history, etiology, classinca- 
tion, sy mptomatology, diagnosis, and treatment of the usual conventional 
surgical operations and procedures concord exactly with the ideas of the 
British Board of Examiners, so that any criticism would be of the ideas 
of that board and not of the book itself. Considering the book upon its 
literary merits and its value to the American student and practitioner, 
we find in it some points of advantage over other operative surgeries or 
surgical anatomies, and also many in which it falls short of being best 
amongst such works. 

The author’s prefatory statement that the book will not be found 
complete is verified by its perusal, but his excuse therefor and for errors, 
on the ground that the volume “has been very hurriedly put together,” 
is far from being valid or sufficient. The usual idea and plan of similar 
works form the oasis of the one in hand, and the customary chapters on 
ligations, amputations, etc., are in it to be found: but symptomatology, 
etiology, classification, and diagnosis receive better ana more lengthy 
consideration than is usually allotted to them. Fractures and disloca¬ 
tions receive separate chapters ; the anatomy of which is excellent, but, 
as might be expected, treatment at times differs widely from that in 
vogue in America. The illustrations are not sufficiently numerous, 
and some are exceedingly poor. The inclusion of a number of Smith 
and Walsham’s beautiful plates of the collateral circulation of the main 
arteries is a valuable addition to the book’s worth, as also is a table 
showing the origin, attachment, and nervous supply of ever}' important 
muscle. Whilst we are bound to acknowledge many good points in this 
book’s favor, yet are we equally bound to say that we would neither add 
it to our library, nor direct its use, above others, by a medical class. 



